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tillage, or the domestication of the useful animals3 or the
use of the metals, or, again, with the rise of the handicraft
system, or the industrial revolution that brought in the ma-
chine industry. The innovation finds its way into the system
of use and wont at the cost of some derangement to the
system, provokes to new usages, conventions, beliefs, and
principles of conduct, in part directed advisedly to its utili-
sation or to the mitigation of its immediate consequences, or
to the diversion of its usufruct to the benefit of given indi-
viduals or classes; but in part there also grow up new habits
of thought due to the innovation which it brings into the
routine of life, directly in the way of new requirements of
manipulation, surveillance, attendance or seasonal time-
schedule, and indirectly by affecting the economic relations
between classes and localities, as well as the distribution and
perhaps the aggregate supply of consumable wealth.
In the early times, such as would come immediately in
question here, it is a virtual matter-of-course that any ma-
terial innovation, or indeed any appreciable unit of tech-
nological ways and means, will be attended with a fringe of
magical or superstitious conceits and observances. The evi-
dences of this are to be found in good plenty in all cultures,
andent or contemporary, on the savage and barbarian lev-
els 5 and indeed they are not altogether wanting in civilised
life. Many students of ethnology, folk-psychology and re-
ligion have busied themselves to good effect with collecting
and analysing such material afforded by magical and super-
stitious practice, and in most instances they are able to trace
these practices to some ground of putative utility, connect-
ing them with the serviceable working of the arts of life at